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The  Hoase  lieing  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  ] I 
slate  of  the  Union— 

Mr.  MILES  said; 

Mr.  Chairman:  In  rising  to  speak  on  the  sub-  i 
ject  of  Kansas,  I feel  embarrassed  by  two  diffi- 
culties, either  of  which  might  well  be  sufficient 
to  deter  one  from  addressing  a legislative  assem- 
bly. The  first  is,  that  the  subject  has  been  so 
long  and  thoroughly  discussed  in  all  its  aspects 
and  bearings — every  fact,  argument,  and  illustra- 
tion pertaining  to  it  has  been  so  completely  ex- 
hausted— that  it  seems  next  to  impossible  to  say 
anything  which  has  not  already  been  said,  and 
better  said  than  I can  hope  to  do  it.  The  second 
is,  that  I feel — as  every  honorable  member  upon 
this  floor  must  feel — that  nothing  which  may  be 
now  adduced  in  debate  can  possibly  change  a sin- 
gle vote.  The  issue  has  been  made  up.  The  po- 
sition ofevery  one  of  us  is  fixed  and  determined. 

It  merely  remains  to  put  the  decision  of  this 
House  formally  upon  record.  But  though  this 
be  so,  still,  on  a great  and  important  public  ques-  j 
tion,  involving  momentous  issues  to  the  country  j 
at  large,  and  grave  as  well  as  nice  constitutional  j 
points,  it  is  natural  as  well  as  proper  that  the  Rep- 
resentatives of  every  constituency  should  desire  to 
express  their  views,  and  record  their  convictions,  ! 

The  question  of  the  admission  of  Kansas  into  | 
this  Confederacy  of  States  is  a mixed  question  | 
of  expediency  and  of  principle.  AVere  we  gov- ; 
erned  simply  by  considerations  of  expediency,  it 
might  well  be  doubted  whether  the  condition  of 
things  in  that  unhappy  Territory — the  sparsity  : 
and  character  of  her  population,  the  general  in-  |i 
stability  and  uncertainty  of  her  internal  affairs,  jj 
the  violence,  recklessness,  and  lawlessness  which  j 
have  long  prevailed  in  her  borders,  to  so  great1 
a degree  as  to  tempt  the  most  casual  looker-on  J 
to  exclaim,  “ Here  discord  reigns  supreme!” — 
ought  not  to  induce  us,  as  the  Representatives  of  j 
civilised  and  dignified  States,  to  turn  from  her  ap-  jj 
plication  with  disgust,  and  decline,  at  least  for  a ! 
season,  to  receive  her  into  the  bosom  of  the  Fed-  :j 
eral  family  as  a sister  and  an  equal.  Sir,  1 do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  history  of  Kansas,  since  1 
its  erection  into  a Territory,  has  been  revolting 
and  humiliating — revolting,  because  exhibiting  . 
so  many  scenes  of  outrage  against  the  civilization 
of  the  age  in  which  we  live;  humiliating,  because  ii 
showing  with  how  much  difficulty  a people  who  ! 
boast  i«f  their  aptitude  for,  and  experience  in,  self-  j 
government,  can  plant  a colony  on  their  very 
Cordees  inaugurated  upon  that  great  principle.  if 


We  are  prone  to  think  that  our  race,  and  par- 
ticularly our  own  people,  have  but  to  come  to- 
gether in  to  a community,  and  straightway  law  and 
order  and  political  system  spring  into  existence 
from  the  masses  who  are  supposed  to  be  famil- 
iarized, saturated  with  them,  like  perfect  crystals 
from  the  fluid  which  holds  them  in  solution.  The 
experiment  in  Kansas  might  well  inspire  a doubt 
of  the  truth  of  the  belief  which  we  have  so  fondly 
cherished, and  somewhat  shake  our  faith  in  what 
we  have  been  wont  to  consider  an  irrefutable 
dogma.  Greece  spread  her  civilization  through  her 
colonies  as  readily  as  the  gardener  multiplies  some 
cherished  tree  from  twigs  cut  from  the  parent 
stem.  It  was  but  to  find  some  spot  of  soil  where 
the  off-shoot  might  be  planted,  and  lo ! it  took  root, 
gathered  and  compelled  unto  itself  its  fitting  nutri- 
ment, and  budded  and  blossomed,  and  bore  fruit, 
and  in  turn  became  the  parent  of  like  children. 
But  in  Kansas  our  cutting  of  popular  government 
has  not  flourished — it  is  sickly  and  wilted.  The- 
perfect  and  shining  crystal  of  constitutional  lib- 
erty has  not  been  formed.  The  waters  have  long 
seethed  and  bubbled.  Various  political  alche- 
mists have  stirred  them  with  their  potent  rods  in. 
vain.  The  last  that  moved  the  pool  and  dived  into 
its  depths,  retired  from  it  in  disgust,  covered  with 
slime,  but  holding  in  his  triumphant  hand  a non- 
descript sediment,  which  he  has  been  protesting 
ever  since  is  the  true  sail  of  popular  sovereignty ! I 
propose,  before  I get  through,  to  analyze  this 
Walker  residuum,  and  see  whether  it  be  indeed 
the  true  substance  wherewith  the  great  rites  of 
popular  self-government  are  celebrated  on  the  hig.d 
altar  of  popular  liberty  ! 

But  though  as  a matter  of  expediency  under 
ordinary  circumstances  and  in  quiet  times.,  it 
might  well  be  questioned  whether  a Territory  in 
the  condition  of  Kansas  was  fit  to  come  into  otir 
Confederacy  as  an  equal  and  sovereign  State,  with 
a right  to  vote  money  from  the  common  purse,  and 
assist  in  the  great  council  of  senatorial  embassa- 
dors in  shaping  and  annulling  treaties;  still,  on. the 
other  consideration,  namely,  of  principle,  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  there  are  cogent  reasons  ton  her 
speedy  admission.  The  real  question  involved  in 
the  admission  of  Kansas  is,  “ shall  another  slave 
State,  as  such,  be  admitted  into  this  Union?” 
That  is  the  issue  now  before  us.  It  is  not  a com- 
plicated one.  Slavery  expansion  and  slavery  con- 
traction— we  of  the  South  naturally,  earnestly 
desire  the  former;  the  Black  Republicans,  not  so 
naturally,  but  quite  as  eagerly,  desire  Uue  latter. 


Constitutional  men  of  the  North  admit  the  right 
of  the  South  to  expansion.  The  lines  of  bat- 
tle must  be  joined  on  the  great  issue  presented. 
Neither  special  pleading  nor  microscopic  political 
morality,  which  would  ignore  the  great  issue 
while  it  picks  out  flnws  in  a comparatively  minor 
one,  can  conceal  the  fact  which  stares  us  all,  which 
stares  the  whole  country  in  the  face,  that  the  pres- 
ent struggle  is  to  determine  the  question  whether 
a State  whose  constitution  recognizes  slavery  as 
a part  of  its  social  organization  can  everagain  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  Confederacy.  It  is  the  oppo- 
sition to  slavery  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
opposition  to  the  admission  of  Kansas.  My  friend 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  English]  shakos  his  head  in 
dissent.  But  he  must  allow  me  to  differ  from  him. 
1 believe  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  at  home  uncon- 
scious/?/influences  many  members  upon  this  floor, 
who  themselves  are  not  opposed  to  the  admission 
of  more  slave  States  into  the  Confederacy.  This, 
sir,  is  my  honest  conviction. 

Look  at  the  history  of  the  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  my  friend  from  Kentucky,  [Mr. 
Stevenson,]  who  preceded  me  on  our  side  of  the 
House,  has  so  clearly  and  thoroughly  traced  out. 
Why  was  she  so  easily  admitted,  with  a consti- 
tution so  irregularly  formed,  so  little  expressing 
the  will  of  the  people  of  that  Territory  as  to  be  a 
far  greater  “ fraud”  and  “deception”  than  the 
Opposition  can  possibly  paint  the  Lecompton  con- 
stitution to  be  ? Simply  and  solely  because  her 
constitution  did  not  recognize  slavery.  1 know 
that  there  are  northern  Democrats,  L know  that 
there  are  southern  Americans,  who  vehemently 
deny  that  that  is  the  issue  now  before  us.  I be- 
lieve that  there  are  some  of  them  who  conscien- 
tiously think  that  it  is  not.  But  with  all  due 

• deference,  1 must  say  that  they  ore  taking  a very 
narrow  view  when  they  make  the  question  turn 
on  any  smaller  pivot.  The  mind  of  the  whole 

• country  has  been  long  distracted  by  this  slavery 
agitation.  It  has  entered  into  every  political  ques- 
tion; and  it  is  impossible  to  disguise  the  fact  that 
it  constitutes  the  very  pith  and  substance  of  the 

• contest  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

Sir,  we  have  heard  much  about  the  “ stupen- 
dous frauds”  in  Kansas.  It  is  the  burden  of  the 
•.iSong  of  the  Opposition.  From  the  holy  horror 
which  has  been  evinced  in  speaking  of  them,  we 
might  imagine  that  such  tilings  as  frauds  at  the 
polls  were  utterly  unknown  in  the  existing  States 

• of  the  Confederacy;  as  if  Kansas  stood  solitary 
.and  alone  in  this  particular  in  her  bad  eminence. 

It  would  indeed  be  a matter  of  which,  as  a peo- 

• pie , we  might  be  justly  proud. were  this  so.  But 
T ask  any  candid  man  on  this  floor  if  frauds  quite 
as  gross  as  those  alleged  to  have  been  committed 
in  Kansas  do  not  habitually  take  place  at  every 
election  in  many  parts  of  the  country?  Have  we 
forgotten  the  recent  election  scenes  in  Baltimore, 
where,  according  to  the  testimony  of  many  of  her 
own  most  respectable  citizens,  hundreds  of  voters 
were  practically  disfranchised  by  violence  and 
arms?  Were  there  any  scenes  in  Kansas  com- 
parable with  them  ? Yet  here  wc  sit  quietly,  day 
by  day,  with  honorable  members  who,  in  the 
judgment  of  large  numbers  of  their  constituents, 
have  been  forced  into  this  great  council  of  the 
States  by  frauds  and  outrages,  compared  with 
which  the  famous  matter  of  the  “ Delaware  Cross- 
ing” must  hide  its  diminished  head.  How  is  it 

i in  all  your  large  cities?  Are  there  not,  at  every 

• eleexiotj,  frauds  glaring  and  innumerable  ? How 
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many  honorable  gentlemen  upon  this  floor  are 
there  who  can  say  that  there  never  have  been  elec- 
tion tricks,  frauds,  and  false  votes  in  their  own 
districts?  I imagine,  sir,  very  few.  It  may  be  hu- 
miliating to  confess  it,  but  is  not  such  the  truth  ? 

I The  buying  and  selling  of  votes  is,  unfortunately, 
too  common  wherever  men  are  found  able  to  buy 
and  willing  to  sell.  However  much  we  may  du- 
plore  such  a condition  of  things,  however  much 
we  may  discountenance  and  denounce  it,  it  would 
seem  to  be  an  evil  inseparable  from  universal  suf- 
frage. Not  only  so,  sir;  but  inseparable  from  the 
exercise  of  suffrage,  so  fur  as  the  experience  of 
any  government  has  hitherto  shown. 

How  is  it  In  England  ? The  rotten  borough  sys- 
tem has,  indeed,  been  swept  away  by  the  reform 
bill.  The  people  at  large  have  a far  more  potential 
Voice  in  the  choice  of  their  legislators  (who  are 
their  true  rulers)  now  than  in  the  time  of  Pitt  and 
Fox  and  Burke  and  Sheridan.  I will  not  pause 
to  inquire  whether  they  have,  in  consequence, 
more  able,  wise,  and  philosophical  statesmen  in 
their  national  Parliament.  But,  sir,  what  is  the 
modus  operandi  of  many  a parliamentary  canvass  ? 
Is  it  not  notorious  that  money  is  freely  used ; that 
in  some  cases  regular  contractors  have  undertaken 
to  return  honorable  members  to  particular  seats 
in  Parliament  ? Is  it  not  notorious  that  “ to  stund 
| for  the  county” — to  contest  a seat  in  the  county — 
requires  the  outlay  of  large  sums  of  money ; some- 
times to  the  amount  of  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  even 
fifty  thousand  pounds  ? Are  we  to  be  told  that  the 
frauds  in  Kansas,  then,  are  so  “ unparalleled,” 
“stupendous,”  “unprecedented,”  that  they  shock 
the  moral  sense  of  freemen  all  over  the  civilized 
world , and  that  we  most  gather  the  raiment  of  our 
national  purity  closely  around  nsand  notallow  our 
brethren  in  this  new  Territory  to  touch  the  hern 
of  our  garment,  lest  we  be  defiled  in  the  eyes  of  the 
nations?  It  lias  been  recently  told  me,  that  not  long 
ago,  at  an  election  held  in  one  of  our  northern 
cities,  justly  considered  one  of  the  brightest  cen- 
ters of  intelligence  and  refinement,  banners  were 
openly  displayed  with  ibis  inscription,  for  the 
guidance  of  the  popular  sovereignty,  upon  their 
folds,  “ f 'ute  early  and  vote  often  !”  Is  it  not  phari- 
saical  for  us  to  be  afTecting  such  scruples  about 
irregularities  in  a frontier  settlement,  where  the 
restraints  of  law  and  (what  is  more  powerful  than 
law)  public  opinion  cannot  reasonably  be  sup- 
J posed  to  operate  as  forcibly  ns  in  long-settled  and 
more  civilized  communities?  I hope,  sir,  I shall 
not  be  understood  as  standing  forward  ns  the 
npologizer  for,  much  less  the  defender  of,  the 
frauds  alleged  and  the  abuses  complained  of.  No 
one  would  go  further,  l believe,  than  myself,  to 
purify  the  elective  franchise,  and  make  the  ballot- 
| box,  which  is  the  true  exponent  and  only  safe- 
guard of  popular  liberty,  the  fair  and  unmistaka- 
ble interpreter  of  the  popular  will.  But  I am  not 
willing,  with  sanctimonious  expressions  of  horror 
utterly  disproportioned  to  the  merits  of  the  case, 
to  decide  against  my  own  people — to  join  issue 
with  my  own  party — in  a tremendous  contest  in- 
volving principles,  in  comparison  with  which,  the 
casual  excesses  which  may  have  been  committed 
in  a wild  and  border  Territory  shrink  into  insig' 
nifieance.  Besides,  sir,  without  either  defending 
orapologizing  for  such  excesses,  (supposing  their 
I to  hare  been  committed,)  may  not  something 
|j  fairly  and  honestly  be  said  in  extenuation  of  them 

Mucli  has  been  said  about  the  “ border-ruf 
Cans;’’  the  vials  of  wrath  of  the  Frec-Soil  pre*eei 
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have  been  emptied  upon  their  heads;  they  have  ! northern  associations.  Had  she  done  so,  Kansas 
been  arraigned  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  j would  have  been  ours  forever,  beyond  dispute, 
and  every  effort  made  to  cover  them  witli  infa-  j Her  climate  and  soil  are  quite  as  well  adapted  to 
my.  Who  were  the  border-ruffians  ? Men  living  I slave  labor  as  those  of  Missouri,  which,  in  these 
in  the  adjacent  slave  State  of  Missouri,  who  nat-lj  particulars, she  veryclosely  resembles.  She  would 
urally  looked  upon  the  virgin  soil  of  Kansas  as  ji  have  been  a wall  of  defense  to  this  latter  State  on 
in  some  sort  their  peculiar  heritage;  who,  so  soon  j]  the  one  hand,  and  have  tended  on  the  other  to  re- 
as  it  was  erected  into  a Territory,  passed  into  it  ji  store  the  equilibrium  of  power  between  the  slave 
with  their  negroes  for  the  purpose  of  tilling  the  ! and  free  States  which  is  so  rapidly  being  de- 
soil and  making  the  earth  yield  its  increase  to  the  j stroyed. 


labor  of  their  hands.  They  did  not,  perhaps,  in 
every  case,  immediately  become  settlers,  but,  sep- 
arated as  they  were  from  their  homes  merely  by 


But,  sir,  to  return  to  the  consideration  of  the 
i subject  of  the  “ frauds,”  and  the  objection  based 
‘ thereon,  that  the  constitution  of  Kansas  with 


an  intervening  riypr,  contented  themselves  with  ij  which  she  applies  for  admission  into  the  Union  is 
marking  out  such  tracts  of  land  as  suited  their  i!  not  the  expression  of  the  will  of  her  people.  I 
purposes,  with  the  intent  to  return,  and  there  set  j have  said,  in  general  terms,  that  I thought  undue 
up  their  household  gods.  But  while  thus  en-jj  stress  was  laid  upon  the  fact  (granting,  for  the 
gaged  in  taking  actual  possession,  or  preparing  j!  sake  of  argument,  that  it  be  a fact)  that  at  some 
to  do  so,  what  do  they  behold  ? Band  after  band  [of  the  elections  there  have  been  tricks,  irregular- 
of  armed  emigrants  from  the  distant  Atlantic  cities  j ities,  and  deceptions.  When  two  great  parties, 
of  the  North — equipped  and  sent  out  by  abolition  l|  in  an  excited  contest,  are  straining  every  nerve  to 
emigrant  aid  societies — are  poured  into  the  prom- 1 j defeat  each  other,  it  must  almost  inevitably  follow 
ised  land,  with  the  avowed  object  of  wresting ![  that  such  things  will  be.  They  spring  from  the 
it  from  the  detested  southron  and  slaveholder,  j innate  frailties  and  passions  of  human  nature. 
They  come — many  of  them  the  scum  and  refuse  j They  are  not,  as  we  have  seen,  confined  to  law- 
of  the  large  cities — with  Sharpe’s  rifles  in  their  I less  communities,  nor  exclusively  indicative  of 
hands,  and  hatred  and  defiance  iri  their  hearts,  [j  them.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  so  far  as  the  election 
openly  declaring  that  their  intention  is  forever  to  [j  frauds  in  Kansas  are  concerned,  I firmly  believe 
exclude  the  southerner  from  any  share  in  the  new  [[  that  both  parties  there  are  equally  implicated  in 
Territory  Thev  come,  paid  for  the  job  by  con-  jl  them.  If  the  conscience  of  General  Calhoun, 


tributions  from  half-crazy  women  and  political  j 
parsons  and  fanatical  zealots,  and  insolently  en-  i 
deavor  to  forestall  the  Missourian  in  the  occupa-l 
tion  of  lands  to  which  he  had  already  set  up  some- 1 
thing  of  a claim.  They  come  with  the  settled  and 
offensively  announced  purpose  of  driving  back 
southern  civilization,  and  checking  the  natural 
and  legitimate  spread  of  the  wave  of  southern  ex- 
pansion. Had  it  not  been  for  this  forced  influx 
of  a northern  anti-slavery  population,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  western  Missouri  would  speedily 
and  surely  have  overspread  into  the  eastern  por- j 
tion  of  Kansas,  (the  only  portion  of  any  agricul-  ) 
tural  value,)  and  firmly  established,  in  due  pro-j 
cess  of  lime,  the  institutions  of  the  neighboring 
and  parent  State. 

Now,  sir,  was  it  not  natural  that  the  Missou-  j 
rians  should  resent  this  violent  attempt  to  oustj 
them  from  the  wished-forTerritory  ? Is  it  strange 
that  they  should  take  up  the  glove  of  defiance,  and  [ 
meet  the  invaders  who  came  for  the  purpose 


which,  like  Mohammed’s  coffin,  in  traditionary 
story,  has  so  long  hung  suspended  between  heaven 
and  earth — between  the  truth,  as  he  must  have 
known  it,  and  his  hopes  of  a seat  in  the  other 
wing  of  the  Capitol — has  at  length  “ purged”  the 
return  by  rejecting  the  vote  of  the  Delaware 
Crossing,  why,  we  may  ask,  has  he  not  purged 
the  Leavenworth  city  vote  ? How  comes  this  vote 
in  the  recent  election  to  be  so  much  larger  than 
on  two  former  occasions,  when  the  contest  was 
fully  as  keen  and  spirited  ? 

But,  sir,  I did  not  intend  and  do  not  intend  to 
go  into  the  wretched  and  petty  details  of  the  Kan- 
sas elections.  They  have  been  held  up  before  us, 
by  both  sides  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  and 
twisted  and  turned  in  every  imaginable  and  un- 
imaginable way.  We  have  been  treated  to  them 
ad  nauseam.  We  have  been  surfeited  with  them. 
I,  for  one,  am  heartily  sick  and  tired  of  them,  and 
wish  to  see  or  hear  of  them  no  more.  To  a plain, 
candid,  sensible  mind,  this  whole  branch  of  the 


of  overturning  their  institutions  with  the  same  j [ subject  lies  in  a nutshell.  The  higher  law,  anti- 
weapons which  they  themselves  so  ostentatiously  i j slavery,  anti-constitutional  party  in  Kansas  have 


paraded?  They  did  so.  They  met,  checked,  and  j 
foiled  them.  Forthwith  arose  shrieks  from  “bleed-  j 
ing  Kansas;”  which  a thousand  pulpits , a thou- 
sand abolition  presses,  have  in  every  tone  of  the 
gamut,  been  reechoing  ever  since.  Then  Missouri 
called  upon  her  sister  southern  States  to  come  to 
her  assistance.  She  besought  them  to  meet  this 
practical  issue  for  the  strengthening  of  the  institu-  j 
tion  upon  which  their  whole  social  polity,  pros-| 
perity,  and  strength  are  based.  She  urged  them 


long  set  all  law  at  defiance,  openly  unfurled  the 
banner  of  treason  and  revolution,  mocked  at  the 
authority  of  the  President  and  of  Congress,  re- 
fused to  enroll  themselves  on  the  registers  intend- 
ed to  guard  against  frauds  at  the  polls,  refused 
to  vote,  and  still  persistently  Hinging  to  that  off- 
spring of  fraud  and  villainy,  the  so-called  To- 
peka constitution,  will  listen  to  no  plan  of  con- 
ciliation or  pacification.  They  would  not  hear 
even  the  voice  of  Walker,  the  charmer,  though  he 


to  send  out  settlers  with  their  slaves  if  possible;  i j charmed  (as  he  thought)  never  so  wisely.  To  all 


or  if  the  latter  could  not  be  spared,  still  to  send  out 
southern  men  to  take  legal  possession  of  the  dis- 
puted Territory,  and  hold  it  as  a vantage  ground 
for  the  South.  Unhappily  the  South  did  not  re- 
spond to  these  appeals  as  she  should  have  done, 
and  as  I believe  she  would  have  done  had  she  duly 
realized  the  importance  of  the  issue  involved.  She 
ought  to  have  sent  out  man  for  man  and  dollar 
for  dollar  in  opposition  to  those  sent  out  by  the 


legitimate  rule,  to  all  duly  constituted  authority, 
they  cry , “A way  with  it ! Away  with  it!”  They 
still  desire  to  have  “Jim  Lane” — the  Barabbas! 

On  the  other  side,  we  have  a party  who  recog- 
nize the  Constitution  and  the  binding  obligation 
of  the  laws;  who,  in  strict  compliance  with  law, 
have  formed  a constitution  (closely  copied  from 
the  best  models  of  the  older  Slates)  which  they 
hold  up  in  their  hands  and  present  as  their  ere- 
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dentials  while  they  knock  for  admission  into  the 
family  of  States. 

Between  these  parties  we  must  decide.  Men 
of  the  South,  you  cannot  hesitate  between  your 
own  people  and  friends,  and  their  bitter,  uncom- 
promising foes.  Constitution-loving  men  of  the 
North,  who  have  stanchly  stood  by  the  South 
on  the  firm  rock  of  the  Constitution,  while  the 
mad  waves  of  fanaticism  have  so  often  raged  in 
vain  at  your  feet,  will  you  desert  us  now  ? 1 again 
repeat,  that  the  question  of  frauds  is  a minor  one; 
one,  the  testimony  concerning  which  is  so  con- 
tradictory that  we  have,  and  can  have,  no  reliable 
data  upon  which  to  come  to  a conclusion.  I con- 
tend that  these  frauds  have  certainly  not  been  con- 
fined to  one  party;  that,  moreover,  the  lawless, 
factious  spirit  of  the  Free-Soil  party,  and  their 
open  rebellion  against  all  constituted  authority, 
may  be  justly  considered  a fair  set-off  against  the 
frauds  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  the  other 
side;  and  that  the  true  issue  is  between  the  rebel- 
lious, anti-constitutional  Free-Soil  party,  with  the 
Topeka  constitution,  and  the  constitutional  party, 
with  the  Lecornpton  constitution,  who  have  com- 
plied with  all  the  requirements  oflaw, and  who  have 
on  their  side  all  the  sanctions  and  forms  oflaw. 

A great  deal  has  been  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
the  subject  of  popular  sovereignty  as  bearing  on 
the  question  of  the  obligation  of  the  convention 
to  have  submitted  the  constitution  framed  by  them 
to  the  popular  vote.  It  has  been  urged  that  no 
constitution  is  valid  without  such  submission; 
and  this,  in  view  of  the  pregnant  fact  that  usage 
as  established  in  the  case  of  a large  number  of  the 
existing  States  of  the  Confederacy,  is  entirely 
against  such  an  opinion.  But  it  is  contended  the 
acquiescence  of  the  people  in  such  cases  has  been 
equivalent  to  a formal  indorsement.  In  one  sense 
this  is  true.  The  acquiescence  of  a people  in  any 
law  marks  their  approval  of  it,  but  its  binding 
effect  is  not  derived  from  such  acquiescence.  If 
the  law  be  unconstitutional,  it  can  be  set  aside  by 
judicial  process  in  the  mode  provided  by  every 
constitution  for  testing  the  validity  of  legislative 
enactments.  A nd  this,  though  it  be  ever  so  pop- 
ular and  acceptable  to  the  people.  And  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  a law  which  is  not  acceptable  to  the 
people  may  be  changed  by  their  legal  representa- 
tives in  a legal  mode.  But,  in  both  cases,  the  law 
is  valid  and  complete  until  set  aside  constitution- 
ally, or  legally  repealed. 

If  this  be  true  of  a legislative  enactment,  a mere 
creature  of  the  constitution  and  subject  to  it,  then, 
a priori,  the  constitution  itself — the  fundamental, 
organic  law,  which  is  a law  unto  itself,  supreme 
and  having  nothing  higher  than  itself — must,  from 
the  moment  of  its  adoption  ( just  as  in  the  case  of  a 
legislative  enactment)  be  absolutely  operative  and 
funding  until  altered  or  abolished  in  the  only  legit- 
imate and  constitutional  mode — that  prescribed 
by  itself.  If  it  be  not  operative  from  the  moment 
of  adoption,  when  does  its  operative  force  com- 
mence in  the  cases  alluded  to,  where  the  people, 
it  is  contended,  give  it  its  binding  force  and  sanc- 
tion by  their  acquiescence  ? How  long  ate  we  to 
wait  for  the  evidence  of  this  assent?  If  this  be 
the  necessary  seal  which  can  alone  authenticate  it 
and  stamp  it  as  the  organic  law,  what  is  its  status, 
what  its  power  to  give  life  and  consistency  to  the 
body-politic,  pending  the  affix  of  the  broad  seal 
of  the  popular  will  ? Sir,  it  is  either  a constitution 
from  the  moment  of  its  formation,  from  the  first 
day  of  its  birth,  or  it  is  waste  paper — a still-born 


child , into  whose  nostrils  the  popular  aura  can 
never  subsequently  breathe  the  breath  of  life.  It 
cannot,  by  any  force  of  imagination,  be  supposed 
to  be  floating  in  nuhibus  for  some  indefinite  time, 
until  called  down  to  earth  and  made  a real,  liv- 
ing thing.  I look,  sir,  upon  a convention  as  the 
only  practicable  mode  in  which  the  sovereignty  of 
a popular,  representative  government  can  exert 
and  manifest  itself.  1 say  the  only  practicable 
mode;  for,  doubtless,  were  it  practicable  for  the 
entire  mnss  of  the  people  to  meet  together,  then 
you  would  have  sovereignty  itself  which  resides  in 
the  people.  But  ns  it  is  the  very  essence  of  pop- 
ular government  to  act  through  representation, 
so  also  from  absolutely  physical  necessity  sover- 
eignty, like  all  other  powers,  must,  for  practical 
purposes,  be  delegated  and  exercised  through  rep- 
resentatives. 

To  talk  about  sovereignty  being  “ indivisible,” 
“a  unit,”&c.,  is,  in  my  judgment,  mere  meta- 
physical jargon . It  is  pure  philosophical  abstrac- 
tion. As  a philosophical  abstraction,  it  is  true, 
sovereignty  is  an  undivided  whole,  it  cannot  be 
parceled  out,  or  cut  into  parts;  it  is  the  life-giving 
power,  spirit,  soul,  which  quickens  and  informs 
the  whole  political  organization.  But  it  can  only 
be  known  by  its  attributes  and  their  exercise,  and 
practically  can  only  exhibit  itself  through  agents, 
just  as  the  life  of  a man  can  only  exhibit  itself  by 
some  external  manifestations.  It  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  highest  prerogatives  of  sovereignty  to 
form  and  mold  the  constitution  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  change  and  overthrow  it  at  pleasure. 
But  in  the  exercise  of  this  unquestioned  and  in- 
alienable right,  it  can  surely  impose  restrictions 
upon  itself.  If  this  be  not  so,  then  a constitution 
is  a mere  empty  nullity — a shifting  vapor  without 
substance  or  reality.  A constitution  is  not  simply 
an  enumeration  of  rights  and  distribution  of  pow- 
i ers,  but  a system  of  checks.  It  is  not  the  mere 
embodiment  of  the  will  and  desires  of  a numerical 
majority  of  the  people  who  meet  in  convention 
through  their  delegates  to  frame  it.  One  of  its 
highest  and  most  sacred  objects  must  always  be 
to  protect  the  minority;  to  set  up  barriers  for  the 
I weak  against  the  strong;  to  guard  the  majority 
itself  against  its  own  tyranny  and  excesses.  A 
constitution  which  does  not  do  this,  is  unworthy 
of  a free  people.  It  can  never  be  relied  upon  to 
secure  the  blessings  of  “ life,  liberty , and  the  pur- 
| suit  of  happiness”  which  the  wise  founders  of  the 
greatest  written  Constitution  which  the  world  has 
ever  seen  have  declared  to  be  inalienable. 

I have  heard, sir,  with  surprise  and  amazement, 
he  light  and  almost  flippant  manner  in  which 
| many  honorable  gentlemen  upon  this  floor  have 
i spoken  of  changing  and  annulling  constitutions, 
at  any  time  and  upon  the  least  provocation,  by  a 
popular  vote.  Nothing  but  the  fact  that  the  tide 
of  party  feeling  is  running  so  high  that  its  hoarse 
roar  drowns  for  the  time  the  quiet  voice  of  reason, 
can  account  for  the  rash  and  hasty  expressions 
of  opinion  to  which  I allude.  Do  those  who  con- 
| tend  so  broadly  for  the  right  of  the  people,  at  any 
time,  without  restriction,  to  change  their  funda- 
mental organic  law  at  the  instance  of  every  tem- 
porary whim  or  caprice,  realize  the  momentous 
( consequences  which  rnay  flow  from  such  a dogma; 
What  safeguard  have  the  rights  of  property,  al- 
ways in  the  hands  of  the  minority,  if  this  doctrine 
be  true  ? What  is  to  prevent  the  masses,  inflamed 
j j by  the  artful  appeals  of  demagogues,  from  break- 
||  ing  down  the  barriers  which  hedge  in  property  and 
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capital  and  establishing  a community  of  goods — 
inaugurating  agrarianism  ? Beware,  gentlemen  of 
the  North — especially  you  who  live  in  large  cities 
where  millions  are  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a 
few,  and  where  a hungry-eyed  mob  are  ever  scowl- 
ing at  the  luxury  which  tempts  while  it  mocks 
them;  beware  how  you  teach  the  laboring  class, 
outnumbering  your  millionaires  thousands  to  one, 
so  dangerous  a lesson.  What  you  “ teach  them 
they  may  practice,  and  it  shall  go  hard  with  you 
but  they  will  better  your  instructions.” 

I have  faith,  sir,  in  the  honest  instincts  and  just 
intentions — the  desire  to  do  right — of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people.  If  I had  not,  I would  de- 
spair of  the  experiment  of  self-government  which 
we  have  institutea  upon  a scale,  and  to  an  ex- 
tent never  before  attempted.  But  if  we  desire  ] 
that  great  experiment  to  succeed — if  we  do  not 
wish  to  run  into  anarchy  and  popular  despotism, 
if  we  would  not  become  a reproach  and  warning 
to  the  nations — let  us  not  flatter  the  people  into 
believing  that  they  can  do  no  wrong,  that  they  can 
put  no  bridle  upon  momentary  starts  of  impulse 
and  passion,  and  that  they  can  at  any  time  shat- 
ter the  whole  fabric  of  society  at  a single  blow. 
No,  sir ! He  is  the  true  friend  of  the  people — the 
real,  constitution-loving,  law-abiding  people,  in 
their  sober  second  thought,  will  recognize  him 
as  their  friend — who  warns  them  against  them- 
selves, points  out  to  them  the  danger  which  may 
arise  from  sudden  accesses  of  popular  frenzy,  and 
urges  them,  in  their  calm  moments,  to  put  up 
something  securely  on  the  shelf  in  the  inner  adyta 
of  the  temple  of  liberty,  against  the  gloomy  day 
when  the  storms  of  faction  and  of  anarchy  may  j 
threaten  to  ravage  the  land.  But  it  may  be  asked,  | 
“ Have  not  the  people  the  right  to  abolish  their 
constitution,  to  sweep  every  vestige  of  it  away; 
to  tear  down,  if  it  seems  meet  to  them,  their  en- 
tire political  fabric,  and  erect  on  its  ruins  any — 
the  most  fantastic  structure — under  which  it  may  |j 
please  them  to  live?”  Yes,  they  have  this  ulti-  j 
mate  right — the  right  of  revolution;  the  right  to  re-  j 
solve  themselves  into  the  primordial  elements  of  I 
society ; and  form,  without  any  restrictions,  a new 
social  compact.  But  it  is  a dangerous  state  of 
transition  through  which  to  pass— one  too  often 
marked  by  blood  and  fire.  It  should  be  extreme 
and  dire  necessity  alone  which  would  tempt  them 
to  pass  to  the  blue  heights  beyond — fancy-painted 
too  often — through  a flood  filled  with  swift  whirl- 
pools and  treacherous  quicksands.  Still  there  are  } 
times  when  it  must  be  tried — though  successfully 
only  then  when  cool  heads  and  great  hearts  lead 
ottj  cautiously  feeling  and  sounding  the  way. 

Sir,  I have  been  trained  in  a school  that  looks  j 
upon  constitutions  as  sacred  things,  not  to  be  ir-  j 
reverently  handled  or  lightly  changed,  and , I re- 
peat, I have  been  surprised  at  the  little  respect  or  j 
regard  which  many  gentlemen  here  seem  to  enter- 
tain for  them.  That  a constitution,  duly  formed 
by  the  chosen  delegates  of  the  people,  is,  so  soon 
as  formed,  and  without  submission  to  a popular 
vote,  (especially  where  no  such  submission  is 
required  by  the  act  calling  the  convention,)  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  I firmly  believe.  That 
this  constitution  cannot  be  amended,  save  in  the 
precise  form  and  mode  prescribed  by  itself,  I be- 
lieve as  firmly.  That  the  constitution  of  Kansas, 
with  which  she  now  applies  for  admission  into  this 
Union,  was  duly  formed  by  the  chosen  delegates 
of  the  people,  with  the  strictest  observance  of  the  | 
forms  of  law,  has,  again  and  again,  been  demon-  j 


strated.  That  it  does  embody  the  will  of  that 
portion  of  the  people  who  were  willing  to  conform 
with  the  requirements  of  law  and  erect  themselves 
into  a State,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  That  the  only 
portion  of  it  which  involved  any  vexed  question 
was,  by  the  convention  which  formed  it,  fairly 
submitted  to  the  entire  body  of  the  people,  is 
equally  certain.  That  because  any  — however 
large  a portion — of  the  people  refuse  to  take  part 
in  the  formation  of  the  constitution,  or  refuse  to 
vote  upon  the  feature  in  it  which  involves  the 
whole  question  which  has  so  long  distracted  the 
Territory,  that  therefore  Congress  ought  not  to 
listen  to,  or  treat  with,  those  who  have  steadily 
and  legally  endeavored  to  form  a State  and  enter 
our  Confederacy,  is  an  argument  as  unreasonable 
as  the  spirit  which  prompts  it  is  factious.  That 
the  provision  of  the  constitution  which  prescribes 
the  vote  of  the  Legislature  necessary  to  call  a con- 
vention for  the  purpose  of  amending  the  constitu- 
tion subsequent  to  1864,  does,  by  necessary  and 
inevitable  implication,  prevent  a call  of  a conven- 
tion by  any  vote  prior  to  that  period,  is  too  plain 
to  admit  of  cavil.  The  argument  that  because  the 
provision  says  that  after  1864  a convention  can 
only  be  called  in  a certain  specified  mode  and  by  a 
certain  proportional  vote,  that,  therefore,  previous 
to  that  time  it  may  be  called  in  any  mode,  and  by 
a bare  majority,  is,  with  all  due  deference  to  those 
who  use  it,  in  my  judgment  a species  of  special 
pleading  little  short  of  puerile. 

Believing,  sir,  then,  as  I do,  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  Kansas  cannot  be  changed  prior  to  1864, 

I have  been  opposed  to  any  proviso  in  the  bill  of 
admission  which  might  seem  to  countenance  in  any 
degree  the  contrary  supposition.  And  although 
it  is  contended  that  the  proviso  which  has  been 
inserted  in  the  Senate  bill  does  not  imply  such  a 
supposition — expresses  in  fact  no  opinion  on  the 
subject — and  is  intended  to  put  on  record  thatCon- 
gress  refuses  to  express  any  opinion,  still,  to  every 
one  of  plain  judgment  it  must  be  obvious  that  the 
very  best  way  of  avoiding  at)  expression  of  opin- 
ion is  to  say  nothing.  But  we  all  know  very  well 
that  the  words  of  the  proviso  have  been  inserted 
with  a distinct  purpose.  The  object  was  to  gain 
the  votes  of  northern  Democrats  by  giving  them  a 
clause  upon  which  they  might  hang  their  own 
conclusions;  upon  which  they  might  go  before 
their  constituents  and  say:  “ It  is  true  we  ad- 
vocated the  admission  of  Kansas  under  the  Le- 
compton  constitution,  which  instrument,  on  the 
face  of  it,  prohibits  any  amendment  of  itself  (in 
other  words,  the  abolition  of  slavery)  for  a cer- 
tain specified  number  of  years;  but  then  we  have 
taken  care  to  have  inserted  in  the  bill  of  admis- 
sion a proviso  which,  if  it  means  anything,  im- 
plies at  least  a hint  to  the  people  of  Kansas  (one 
which  they  will  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  neglect) 
that  if  they  desire  to  change  their  constitution  to- 
morrow the  assembled  wisdom  of  the  country 
considers  it  an  open  question  which  they  can  de- 
cide as  they  please  without  let,  scruple,  or  hind- 
erance.”  Is  not  that,  sir,  the  plain  history  of  the 
origin  of  the  proviso?  And  is  not  the  use  to  be 
made  of  it  that  which  I have  indicated  ? 

Sir,  what  are  we  of  the  South  to  say  to  our 
constituents  who  are  weary  of  compromises  and 
concessions  of  all  kinds;  who  desire  to  meet  the 
question  squarely  as  to  whether  the  South  shall 
be  allowed  to  expand,  and  to  bring  into  the  Union 
more  slave  territory  as  a necessary  increment  to 
her  waning  power?  We  can  only  say,  sir,  that 


the  proviso  is  merely  a neutral-tinted  phrase — 
words  only  of  surplusage — intended  as  a sop  to 
Cerberus,  a tub  to  the  northern  whale.  I dislike 
neutral-tinted  phrases  and  soft,  unmeaning  plat- 
itudes. I prefer  plain,  direct  language,  which 
“he  who  runs  may  read,”  and  signposts  and 
directions  so  clear  that  the  “ wayfaring  man, 
though  a fool,  may  not  err  therein.”  1 do  not 
think  it  ingenuous,  to  say  the  least,  in  making  a 
bargain  oragreement,  to  use  words  which  I under- 
stand in  one  sense  and  the  opposite  party  in 
another.  The  issue  presented  to  the  country 
should  have  been  the  simple,  naked  question, 
“ Shall  Kansas  be  admitted  with  a constitution 
recognizing  slavery?”  With  the  right  of  the 
people  of  Kansas  to  change  or  abolish  their  con- 
stitution Congress  has  nothing  to  do;  and  to 
say  anything  at  all  on  the  subject  is  an  interference 
uncalled  for  and  unwarrantable.  I was  opposed 
to  the  insertion  in  the  Senate  bill  of  any  proviso, 
and  did,  in  conjunction  with  other  southern  State- 
rights  men,  protest  against  it,  and  I have  reason 
to  believe  that  our  protest  had  some  effect  in  modi- 
fying the  provisoand  making  it  less  objectionable. 

But  now  a caucus  of  the  national  Democratic 
members  of  this  House  has  taken  up  the  subject 
of  still  further  modifying  the  proviso,  so  as  to 
make  it  more  palatable  to  hesitating  northern  Dem- 
ocrats, and  Heaven  only  knows  what  they  will 
make  of  it!  For  one,  sir,  I am  becoming  sick 
and  disgusted  with  the  whole  matter.  Since  Cal- 
houn, by  his  last  coup  of  political  legerdemain, 
has  thrown  the  Legislature  of  Kansas  into  the 
hands  of  the  Free-Soilers,  1 feel,  as  a southern 
man,  comparative  indifference  to  the  fate  of  the 
bill.  If  Kansas  is  forthwith  to  become  a free 
State,  and  send  Free-Soil  Senators  and  a Free-Soil 
Representative  to  Congress,  what  does  the  South 
gain  by  her  admission?  We  are  but  striving  to 
conquer  a barren  victory;  we  are  contending  for 
a withered  crown,  whose  faded  leaves  will  crumble 
in  our  grasp.  In  a more  forcible  and  practical 
manner,  the  honorable  member  from  Connecticut, 
[Mr.  Bishop,]  who  spoke  on  our  side  the  other 
day  in  advocacy  of  the  admission  of  Kansas,  ex- 
pressed it,  when  he  said,  “ the  North  will  get  the 
oyster  and  the  South  the  shell.” 

But,  sir,  the  issue  has  been  made,  the  battle 
joined;  and  though  it  be  on  an  abstract  principle 
which  does  not  at  present  promise  to  result  in  any 
radical  advantage  to  us,  I am  willing  to  stand 
y the  guns  and  fisrh  tit  out.  There  is  at  least  one 
aspect  of  the  question  which  makes  it  worth  while 
for  the  South  to  press  the  Kansas  bill  through, 
even  with  the  proviso  alluded  to,  though  in  itself 
objectionable.  It  is  this:  if,  even  with  a universal 
belief  at  the  North  that  Kansas  will  speedily  be- 
come a free  State,  and  with  a clause  in  the  bill  of 
admission  intended  to  be  employed  at  the  North  as 
an  intimation  that  Congress  does  not  think  that 
there  is  any  particular  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
making  it  so,  Kansas  should  still  be  rejected  by 
northern  votes,  it  will  at  least  have  the  effect  of 
opening  the  eyes  of  the  southern  people  to  the 
startling  fact  that  they  have  no  hope  in  the  future 
of  maintaining  their  equality  in  the  Union.  It  will 
compel  them  to  ponder  the  question  whether  they 
will  choose  subjugation  or  resistance,  colonial  vas- 
salage or  separate  independence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I am  no  alarmist..  I do  not 
believe  that,  in  this  commercial  age,  in  which 
“ the  jingling  of  the  guinea  helps  the  hurt  which 
honor  feels,”  revolutions  can  be  lightly  effected,  | 


or  that  they  are  apt  to  be  effected  upon  merel 
abstract  questions.  The  provocation  to  revolt 
tion  is  cumulative.  Each  step  in  itself  may  be 
small  and  sometimes  almost  imperceptible  ni 
vance,  but  it  leads  on  steadily  to  the  end.  Th 
concatenation  of  causes  may  not  always  seem  t 
have  a logical  sequence  and  connection;  but  th 
last,  which  actually  puts  in  motion  the  popula 
will , carries  with  it  a weight  and  momentum  corn 
pounded  from  the  whole  train  which  preceded  i 
The  South  may  not  dissolve  the  Union  on  th 
rejection  of  Kansas;  but  such  rejection  would,  as 
suredly,  sever  still  another  of  the  cords — rapid  I 
becoming  fewer — which  the  course  of  events  ha 
been  snapping  one  by  one.  It  is  impossible  fo 
the  most  casual  observer  to  have  failed  to  se 
that  the  South  has  been  becoming  more  and  mor 
alienated  from  her  ancient  attachment  to  th 
Union;  more  and  more  familiarized  with  the  id» 
of  dissolution;  more  and  more  reconciled  to  th- 
necessity  of,  perhaps  at  no  distant  day,  severiii| 
the  copartnership,  arid  commencing  business  o 
her  own  account.  This  may  be  considered  a men 
and  homely  mode  of  expression  in  alluding  to  » 
grave  a movement;  but  it  is  a practical  one,  aru 
the  American  people  are  preeminently  practical— 
we  of  the  South  not  so  much  so  as  our  breth 
ren  of  the  North , but  still  sufficiently  so  to  feel  tha 
when  a Government,  so  far  from  advancing  th 
material  prosperity  of  a large  proportion  of  th 
governed,  tends  rather  to  check  and  retard  it;  » 
far  from  strengthening  and  maintaining  their  con 
stitutional  rights,  is  tending  steadily  to  weakei 
and  subvert  them,  it  is  then  the  part  of  wisdom,  a 
well  as  true  patriotism,  to  weigh  well  the  advan 
tages  and  disadvantages  of  such  Government  witl 
a view,  if  necessary,  of  reconstructing  or  abolish 
ing  it.  And  the  South  has  been  for  some  tirn- 
weighing  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  th 
present  Confederacy.  She  has  seen  the  strengtl 
and  security  and  dignity  which  it  gave  usamorri 
the  older  nations  of  the  world  during  our  infanc; 
as  States.  Shelias  not  been  insensible  to  the  sen 
timent  of  expanded  patriotism  which  a comtnoi 
heritage  of  revolutionary  glory  so  naturally  in 
spired.  She  has  cherished  a pride  in  our  commoi 
flag;  and  wherever  it  has  waved  in  sight  of  a foe 
on  land  or  sea,  her  arm  has  contributed  to  its  sue 
cesses,  and  her  blood  been  shed  in  its  defense.  Ii 
the  halls  of  national  legislation,  in  the  cabinet,  h 
the  executive  chair,  she  has  illustrated  the  histor; 
of  our  common  country,  and  contributed  in  re 
small  measure  to  develop  its  resources  at  home,  am 
advance  its  dignity  and  reputation  abroad.  Tlier 
is  scarcely  a bright  page  in  that  history  on  whicl 
the  names  of  some  of  her  sons  do  not  stand  in  liv 
ing  letters  of  light.  The  South  has  been  truly  am 
devotedly  attached  to  the  Union,  but  she  canno 
worship  it  with  blind  devotion  and  superstitiou 
attachment.  In  its  practical  operation,  the  Unioi 
has  benefited  the  North  at  the  expense  of  th 
South.  Heavy  protective  tariffs  have  built  up  th 
labor  of  the  North,  fostered  her  industry,  and  fur 
thered  the  accumulation  of  immense  amounts  o; 
capital  within  her  borders.  What  pecuniary  ben 
efit  has  the  South  derived  from  Federal  legislator 
Asa  purely  agricultural  people,  her  obvious  polic; 
is  free  trade — the  least  restriction  possible  upo 
the  exchange  of  her  raw  products  for  the  manu 
factures  of  the  world.  And  yet  such  has  been  th 
preponderance  of  power  against  her,  that  in  spit 
of  her  most  urgent  appeals  and  energetic  remoti 
strances,  she  has  always  failed  to  have  justice  scr 
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dered  her.  Her  interests  have  been  uniformly  d is-  ' 
regarded  when  those  of  the  North  stood  in  con- 
flict. 

But  I merely  glance  at  this  chapter  of  her  griev-  j 
ances.  It  is  not  my  purpose,  nor  is  this  the  occa- 
sion, to  open  it  up.  It  has  been  the  theme  which  j 
has  often  provoked  the  ablest  legislative  ability 
of  her  sons,  and  elicited  their  most  cogent  efforts 
of  reasoning,  and  effective  exhibitions  of  elo- 
quence. South  Carolina,  through  h.er  Calhoun 
and  McDuffie,  has  put  on  record  many  a power- 
ful protest  against  the  iniquitous  tariff  system 
which  has  so  long  enriched  the  North  at  the 
netpense  of  the  South . But  the  South , though  at 
times  restive  and  impatient,  has  borne  all  this; 
has  submitted  to  an  unequal  and  onerous  taxation, 
which  has  swelled  the  Federal  Treasury  only  that 
its  overflow  might  fall  into  the  lap  of  the  North, 
(for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  nine  tenths  of  the  | 
Federal  expenditures  have  inured  to  the  benefit 
of  the  North ;)  has  submitted  to  see  the  rich  spoils  | 
of  wealth  and  place  and  power  elude  hergrasp,  and  j 
to  behold  them  clutched  by  her  stronger  sisters. 
But  when  the  question  arises  whether  she  will  con- 
sent to  occupy  an  inferior  and  degraded  position 
in  the  Confederacy;  to  have  a ban  set  upon  her 
social  institutions,  which  constitute  the  essentia! 
foundations  of  her  prosperity,  the  very  life-blood 
of  herexistence;  to  be  excluded  from  furtheracqui- 
sition  of  territory,  and  hemmed  within  her  present 
limits,  whiie  her  co-States,  already  in  a prepon- 
derance, are  rapidly  expanding  and  acquiring  su- 
premeand  uncontrollable  power,  she  would  indeed 
be  wanting  in  decent  self-respect,  would  exhibit 
a suicidal  apathy,  were  she  not  gravely  to  con- 
sfder  whether  she  can  safely  and  honorably  con- 
tinue to  live  under  a Government  which  is  being 
perverted  into  an  engine  for  her  destruction.  That 
the  anti-slavery  sentiment  at  the  North  is  yearly 
increasing,  no  observant  man,  it  seems  to  me,  can 
doubt.  The  Abolition  party  in  the  presidential 
election  of  1840  polled  7,000  votes;  in  1852  it  gave 
John  P.  Hale,  its  candidate,  157,290  votes;  in 
1856  Fremont  received  1,341,812  votes.  True,  it 
may  be  said  that  all  the  votes  cast  for  Fremont 
were  not  Abolition  votes;  but  they  were  all  un- 
doubtedly votes  opposed  to  any  further  extension  | 
of  southern  institutions. 

But  I need  not  go  into  any  sketch  of  the  prog-  | 
ress  of  the  slavery  agitation  in  proof  of  the  fact 
tfiat  the  position  of  the  South  is  becoming  more  j 
and  more  critical  every  year.  The  northern  man  j 
who  affirms  that  the  opposition  to  slavery  is  not  jj 
deeper,  more  bitter  and  intense  at  this  moment  ! 
tshan  it  has  ever  been  at  any  previous  period,  is 
either  utterly  blind  or  absolutely  dishonest.  The 
southern  man  who  fails  to  warn  his  people  that  j 
the  political  heavens  are  full  of  fearful  portents;  j 
Bhat  the  air  is  heavy  with  thunder-clouds;  and  that  I 
tfhe  multerings  of  the  coming  storm  may  be  dis- 
tinctly heard,  is  either  asleep  upon  his  post,  or  a 
ta-nitor  to  his  section.  In  view  of  this  condition 
of  things,  Mr.  Chairman,  can  anything  be  more 
natural  than  that  the  South  should  begin  to  look 
about  her;  to  count  up  her  resources;  to  estimate 
her  strength;  to  measure  her  capacity  for  taking 
j care  of  herself,  and  of  assuming,  if  driven  out  of 
this  Confederacy,  an  independent  position  among 
the  nations?  Can  she  be  reasonably  blamed  for 
I doing  so?  And  yet,  whenever  she  looks  this  last 
contingency— certainly  not  an  improbable  one — 
j calmly  and  boldly  in  the  face,  and  begins  to  dis- 
cu-ss  it  in  its  great  and  loading  aspects,  her  ears 


are  forthwith  stunned  with  the  cry  of  “ treason!” 
“ treason  !”  and  the  august  and  mighty  shade  of 
the  Father  of  hisXJoun  try  is  invoked  to  rebuke  such 
an  evidence  ofdisloyalty  to  this  “glorious  Union.  ” 
Sir,  Washington,  with  his  great,  wise  heart,  and 
cautious  judgment,  and  conservative  nature,  felt 
no  compunctions  at  throwing  off  his  allegiance  to 
his  King,  and  subverting  a Government  which 
oppressed  his  country.  He,  like  all  true  patriots, 
loved  his  people  more  dearly — prized  more  highly 
their  happiness  and  prosperity — than  the  mere 
form  of  government  under  which  he  had  been 
reared,  and  which  he  had  been  taught  to  revere. 

Revolution,  sir,  as  I have  elsewhere  said  in  the 
course  of  mv  remarks,  is  a serious  thing,  a ter- 
rible thing.  But  to  noble  natures  there  are  things 
more  serious  and  terrible  than  revolutions.  Tyr- 
anny and  injustice  are  worse.  The  slow,  under- 
mining process  by  which  the  high  spirit  of  a free 
people  is  sapped,  their  strength  destroyed,  their 
faith  in  themselves  crushed  out,  their  enterprise 
checked,  their  progress  paralyzed,  is  far  more  ap- 
palling to  the  true  statesman  and  patriot  than  the 
temporary,  though  critical,  fever  of  revolution. 

My  honored  colleague  in  the  Senate  [Mr.  Ham- 
mond] has  called  forth  many  denunciatory  com- 
ments upon  his  noble  southern  speech,  recently 
delivered  in  his  seat,  because  he  has  boldly  con- 
sidered in  it  the  question  of  southern  independ- 
ence, and  contrasted  the  relative  resources  and  con- 
dition of  the  North  and  the  South,  in  the  event  of 
a separation.  Sir,  the  argument  was  as  unanswer- 
able as  it  was  timely.  Such  views  and  consider- 
ations must  address  themselves  forcibly  to  both 
sections  of  the  Confederacy.  They  must  make 
practical,  reflecting  men  at  the  North  pause  and 
hesitate  before  they  compel  a disruption  of  a con- 
nection , tlie  advantages  of  which  are  so  greatly  on 
their  side.  And  they  must  make  practical,  reflect- 
ing men  at  the  South,  feel  that  they  have  a power 
and  strength  within  themselves  which  ought  to 
make  them,  in  very  shame,  refuse  to  submit  any 
longer  to  aggression.  I desire  to  call  attention  to 
the  following  relative  statement  of  the  export  in 
the  free  and  slave  States,  as  speakingvolum.es  of 
itself  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  South  to  stand  alone 
and  compete  for  (what  is  in  this  age  the  pabulum 
of  nations)  the  commerce  of  the  world.  If  it  is 
true,  as  political  economists  teach  us,  that  the 
wealth  of  a people  consists  in  what  they  furnish 
to  the  markets  of  the  world — in  other  words,  the 
excess  of  their  production  over  their  consumption 
— then  surely  the  South  is  rich;  and  riches  again, 
in  this  age,  are  strength. 

The  total  exports  of  produce  and  manufactures 
of  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  30th 
June, 1857, were  $328,985,065.  The  six  New  Eng- 
land States  (with  a population  of  three  millions) 
exported  $30,887,853.  The  other  eight  free-labor 
States  (with  a population  of  ten  millions)  exported 
$1 42,963,063.  The  slave  States  (with  a population 
of  six  and  a half  millions)  exported  $165,030,558. 
Of  this  amount,  $131,575,859  is  the  value  of  the 
cotton  exported;  $20,662,772  the  value  of  the  to- 
bacco; and  $2,290,400  the  value  of  the  rice.  These 
three  staples  alone  amount  to  $154,429,031,  nearly 
one  half  of  the  entire  exports  of  the  country.  The 
slave  labor  produce  exported  from  free  ports  very 
largely  exceeds  the  free  labor  produce  exported 
from  slave  ports.  As  an  illustration,  take  the 
fact  that  the  whole  value  of  western  produce, 
(not  all,  by  the  way,  the  result  of  free  labor,) 
pork,  lard,  wheat,  flour,  corn,  &c.,  exported  from 
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New  Orleans  during  the  period  under  consider-  i 
ation,  falls  short  of  $9,000,000;  .while  the  slave 
labor  produce,  in  the  shape  of  cotton,  tobacco,] 
and  rice,  exported  from  New  York  during  the  , 
same  period,  amounts  to  nearly  $13,500,000.  Be-  j 
sides,  in  making  such  a comparison  ns  we  are  in- 1 
stituting,  we  ought  to  take  into  consideration  the  [ 
exports  from  the  free-labor  ports  of  articles  man-  j 
ufactured  from  slave-labor  products.  There  was 
the  export  of  over  $0,000,000  manufactured  cot- 1 
ton  goods;  $1,500,000  tobacco  and  snuff;  nearly 
$970,000  refined  sugar;  $1,250,000  spirits  from 
molasses;  making  an  aggregate  of  over  $9,000,000 
ofexports  of  manufactures  dependent  solely  upon  ! 
slave  labor. 

But,  sir,  I do  not  care  to  dwell  on  arguments  of 
this  kind.  They  have  been  often  and  elaborate- j 
ly  set  forth  by  far  abler  hands  than  mine.  They  ] 
are  important  and  valuable;  but  it  is  not  on  a ones-  j 
tion  ot  dollars  and  cents  that  the  South  would  dis- 
solve the  Union.  The  history  of  long  weary  years 
of  unjust  and  unequal  legislation  has  sufficiently 
proved  that  point.  But  when  it  shall  be  proved 
to  the  South  not  only  that  the  scepter  has  forever 
departed  from  her;  that  she  can  never,  concur- 
rently with  the  North,  rule  the  common  country, 
but  that  she  must  forever  occupy  an  inferior  and 
subordinate  position;  that  she  can  never  expand, 
never  occupy  her  just  share  of  the  common  ter- 
ritory; that  her  institutions  and  civilization  are 
at  the  mercy  of  a sectional  majority  which  toler- 
ates them  only  to  the  end  that  her  people,  as 
“ hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,”  may 
minister  to  its  prosperity — then,  I believe,  she 
will  imitate  the  example  of  our  revolutionary 
sires,  and  take  her  destinies  into  her  own  hands. 

The  South  is  often  accused  of  an  over-sensitive- 
ness on  the  subject  of  slavery — of  being  morbidly 
irritable  upon  it.  And,  sir,  would  it  be  strange 
if  she  were  so  ? Is  she  not  perpetually  taunted,  re- 
viled, sneered  at,  by  hundredsof  northern  presses, 
northern  pulpits,  and  northern  orators?  Is  she 
not  held  up  to  ridicule  and  contempt,  to  scorn  and 
execration,  in  every  conceivable  mode  and  on 
every  possible  occasion  ? But  when  a southern 
man,  with  a natural,  and  one  would  think  pardon- 
able, indignation,  resents  and  repels  with  warmth 
these  unjustifiable  attacks,  he  is  requested  to 
“keepcool;”  notto  be  “ excited ;”and  dubbed  “a 
fire-eater”  if  he  cannot  practice  the  injunction  of 
philosophical  equanimity  I I come  here  as  a new 
member,  just  initiated  into  public  life,  and  what 
are  some  of  the  first  things  I hear  on  this  very 
floor?  I hear  a man  venerable  in  years,  one  of  the 
oldest  members  of  this  House,  one  who  has  sat 
here  year  after  year,  and  heard  the  calumnies 
against  the  South  exposed  and  refuted — ! hear 
him,  upon  whose  hoary  head  the  snows  of  many 
winters  rest,  and  which  should  have  softened  his 
asperity  and  filled  his  heart  with  kindness  and 
benevolence — I hear  him,  a man  known  to  be 
tottering  upon  the  brink  of  the  grave,  denounce 
his  southern  brethren  with  a bitterness  and  vehe- 
mence that  seemed  almost  to  be  intended  as  an  in- 
centive to  servile  insurrection,  and  to  fire  the  mid- 
night torch  of  the  incendiary.  He  tells  us  that 
the  slave  of  the  South  has  no  protection;  that  his 
owner  may  scourge  him  to  death  with  impunity. 
Sir,  he  ought  to  have  known  that  this  is  not  true. 
It  was  only  this  morning  that  one  of  my  col- 
leagues [Mr.  Boxiiam]  mentioned  to  me  casually 


j in  conversation,  that  he  had  himself,  while  State 
] solicitor,  convicted  two  men  of  the  murder  of  then 
slaves,  for  which  they  had  suffered  the  extreme 
penalty  of  the  law. 

Mr.  GIDDINGS.  Will  the  gentleman  permi 
me  for  a moment  ? 

Mr.  MILES.  If  I have  misstated  the  gentle- 
man, and  he  desires  to  correct  me,  I will;  other- 
i wise,  not. 

Mr.  GIDDINGS.  I most  respectfully  ask  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  if  he  intends  t< 
J deny  the  assertion  which  1 made  in  rcgnrd  to  tin 
safety  of  slaves  ? If  he  does,  let  him  point  it  out 
and  1 will  convict  him  by  their  own  record.  4 

Mr.  MILES.  Do  I understand  the  gentlbman 
to  say  that  there  is  no  protection  for  the  slave  in 
the  South  ? 

Mr.  GIDDINGS.  I understood  the  gentleman 
to  deny  the  liability  of  a slave  to  be  slain  by  his 
master.  If  the  gentleman  does  deny  that,  1 ask 
him  to  state  it  definitely. 

Mr.  MILES.  I definitely  and  emphatically 
deny  that  with  us  a master  can  Slav  a slave  with 
impunity.  The  fact  I just  stated  is  a completn 
answer  on  that  point.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
time  has  almost  expired,  and  I cannot  yield  fur- 
ther. Besides,  sir,  nothing  that  1 can  say  could 
touch  the  gentleman’s  conscience  or  reach  itis  rea- 
son. I was  contending,  sir,  that  in  this  great  sec- 
tional contest — in  this,  as  1 believe,  irreconcilable 
quarrel — it  was  natural  that  the  South  should  In 
sensitive.  Her  honor  is  involved;  and  he  whe 
does  not  feel  that  the  honor  of  States  should  lit 
as  jealously  guarded  as  that  of  individuals,  showi 
no  more  sagacity  as  a statesman  than  he  exhib 
! its  ardor  as  a patriot.  The  great  dramatist,  whr 
sounded  all  the  depths  of  human  nature,  give! 
utterance  to  a sentiment  ns  wise  as  it  is  iiublt 
when  lie  makes  Hamlet  say — 

“ Rightly  to  he  great 
1“,  not  to  stir  without  great  argument, 
lint  greatly  to  And  quarrel  in  a straw 
When  honor ’s  at  the  stake.” 

Let  the  South  then  set  her  house  in  order,  col 
; lect  her  strength,  prepare  for  whatever  fate  has  ir 
store  for  her  in  the  future,  with  faith  in  herself 
and  calm  self-confidence.  She  is  strong;  let  he 
] be  wise.  She  has  many  interests,  not  antagonis 
tic;  let  her  unite  and  harmonize  them.  She  hat 
untried  resources;  let  her  develop  them.  Lethe 
cultivate  fraternal  union  within  her  borders.  Le 
past  dissensions  among  her  sons  be  forgotten 
Let  them  ignore  petty  issues  and  stand  shoulde; 
to  shoulder  in  her  defense.  With  distracted  coun 
sels,  she  is  at  the  mercy  of  he!  enemies.  With  i 
united  people,  she  will  be  invincible.  Possessmi 
within  herself  every  element  of  greatness,  pros 
peritv,  and  strength,  with  an  immense  territory 
and  fertile  soil,  producing  a staple  which  shapes 
in  no  small  degree,  the  commerce  of  the  world 
] which  the  world  can  never  again  do  without,  am 
which  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  other  por 
I tion  of  the  globe  can  ever  successfully  compeS 
with  her  in  producing;  with  such  a relation  be- 
tween capital  and  labor  as  gives  the  best  assur 
aneeof  political  conservatism  and  social  stability 
she  is  prepared  to  fulfill  her  mission  and  occupy  i 
foremost  place  among  the  Powers  of  the  earth 
She  may  do  this  in  the  Union  if  allowed  her  dm 
i expansion  and  development.  If  necessity  compel 
j her,  she  can  and  will  do  it  independent  and  alone 


Pr  n ed  at  the  Congr.'-sional  Globe  Office. 


